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Notes and Queries. 153 

Italian Marionettes in Boston. — As we write, we learn that the pup- 
pets of this interesting show, so purely South Italian in character, have 
been injured by fire. The story of Charlemagne and his Paladins has 
been continued, as usual, during the entire season ; but in Holy Week it 
has been the custom to give a Passion Play. Under the patronage of Miss 
Alger, this play, in the spring, was performed for purpose of charity, before 
an intelligent audience. The libretto, following the Gospel history, cannot 
be called traditional or very ancient ; yet some parts of the drama retain 
the stamp of old usage. The representations by which the religious feel- 
ings of a simple peasantry are stirred do not have the same effect on 
all modern observers ; hence the reproach of impiety, mistakenly applied 
to such exhibitions. It is to be hoped that when the theatre reopens, the 
effective and even artistic scenery, painted, we believe, by the director him- 
self, may not be found modernized. 

W. W. N. 

Folk-Belief in the Virginia Lowlands. — These people retain many 
of the customs and forms of speech which were used in England during 
the early half of the eighteenth century ; their language has the sound of a 
bygone period. The counterpart of their speech can be found only in 
books printed in England one hundred and fifty years ago. In the old 
family burying grounds scattered along the James River from Jamestown 
southward to Hampton Roads are old tombstones which bear inscriptions 
dating back to 1700 a. d. One has the following : — 

Here Lies John Roscoe, Gentleman. 
Boren in Chorlie England, 1684 
Died at Blunt Point Va. 1734. 

These stones were of course brought across the water from England, as 
were also the bricks for the houses, the foundations of which are still visi- 
ble. The old plantations have been divided up among the children from 
one generation to another, until now each family has not more than twenty 
or thirty acres and a little house of two or three rooms. 

They have many quaint signs. When a rooster crows after five o'clock 
in the evening, the women and children all turn out to run him down, that 
they may feel of his feet if they are cold. The crow foretells a death in 
the family, but if his feet are warm an early wedding is expected. 

The girls burn small pine knots until they fall to pieces, then extinguish 
the fire, and from the centre of the knot they take what seems just like a 
hair from some one's head ; the color of this hair tells them the color of 
the hair of their future husband. 

I did not believe they really found any such thing in a pine knot, until 
they burned some in my room to prove it to me : there really was in each 
knot what looked like a hair — sometimes black, sometimes light. 

On certain days of the year, the girls look in pools of water, expecting to 
see the face of their future husband; and at eleven o'clock on the first 
night of May all the girls go in groups of three or four and pick sage : 
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the first beau of their acquaintance whom they meet after this is to be 
their future husband. 

When there is a death in the family the clock is always stopped, and 
never started until after the burial ; this custom is universal. 

After death the medicine is religiously saved, the cork being removed 
from the bottle, which is left standing several weeks on the mantel ; if the 
quantity remains good, everything is all right, but if, by evaporation, the 
quantity should grow less, then the medicine is understood to have been 
tricked, and thus to have caused the death. 

Any suspicious little bundle of twigs or sticks found under a house or 
doorstep are supposed to have been placed there by some old, evil-minded 
negress, such persons being supposed to have the power of working charms 
and " tricks." It would take quite a sum of money to hire one of these 
poor people to take up the ashes from their fireplaces after twelve o'clock 
at midday, so strong is their belief that it would bring trouble upon the 
house. 

They have strong religious feelings, and the children are taught when 
they rise from the table after meals to say, " Thank and bless the Lord 
Par." They often keep up this custom until they are full-grown men. 

The remedy for hemorrhage is a common grass sack placed on the floor 
under the bed, and a few years ago the remedy for rheumatism was to have 
the patient stand nude one hour in a barrel of very cold water. 

They call their aunts and uncles " Sis " and " Brer " instead of uncle 
and aunt ; thus it is " Sis Fannie " and " Brer Billy." And they have a 
way of speaking it as if it was all one word ; so at first I thought for a 
long time that a lady's name was Sisanna, but found later it was " Sis 
Anna." Another name I thought was Bertoody, until it proved to be 
" Brer Tootty." 

" Come day, go day, God send Sunday," is a phrase used to describe a 
family who live well to-day without saving for the future. 

They are firm believers in " haunts " and tokens, and the sight of a 
haunt is thought a sure token of a death. The Lord is always called by 
the name of " Old Master," and the Devil is known as the " Old Boy," or 
" Old Harry." 

In speaking of anything at a distance they call it "yonder," as, for 
example, "Yon is Brer Willie's boat;" and they sing many old songs in 
which the word " yonder " is often used. 

They have one beautiful custom : when a death occurs in the neighbor- 
hood, all out-of-door work is suspended until after the burial ; if these poor, 
ignorant men are ploughing when they hear the tidings, they do not wait to 
go to the end of the furrow, but the horses are stopped instantly, and all 
their time and sympathy are given to the afflicted ; often fifty persons will 
watch with the dead in a house of two rooms. * * * * * 

Spirituals and " Shouts " of Southern Negroes. — (From a paper 
read at Chicago, August 16, 1893.) These " sperrichels " were most often 
sung at night on the plantations when they held what they called the 
"shout," a kind of religious dance. The people, young and old, would 



